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than general objects of policy. The first Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Fox, in comparison with the drastic methods of his department when animated by Pitt's inspiring supervision, may have seemed remiss in forming coalitions against France and in subsidising the armed opponents of European anarchy. But, as has been circumstantially shown in these pages, Great Britain's paramount concern, to prevent French preponderance in the European system, was not maintained more strongly by Pitt than by Fox ; while Pitt himself lived to regret and for the future to renounce arrangements by which England was compelled to pay, while those who pocketed her money did just as much or as little in return as seemed to their own interest. At each successive opportunity of negotiation with the victorious captain who personified the revolutionary force, both the British statesmen were equally ready to receive or to make overtures. So with their successors. The difference between Palmerston on the one hand and Aberdeen or the court of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort on the other originated in and was confined to details of personal conduct or political procedure. Aberdeen's wish to promote an Anglo-French entente was, whenever he had the chance, Palmerston's idea also. During the first part of the Victorian age Palmerston's Whig sympathy with France as the land of Liberalism did not prevent his making ready to fight her rather than compromise British interests by permitting French ascendancy in Syria and Egypt. Aberdeen's hig-h Tory antecedents formed a strong contrast to Palmerston's early Whig associations. As regards Mehemet Ali, in 1830, Aberdeen began by
telling his fellow Oppositionists that Palmerston would
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